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A PARISIAN SOIREE. 
Nor very long ago, I, Beatrice Walford, paid my first 
visit to Paris, and stayed there some time. Iwas very 
young, very fresh, and ardent in those days. I was 
open-eyed, open-eared, eager to enjoy, prone to admire, 
and not unwilling to criticise. I started, to be sure, 
with a great contempt for the French character: I 
knew that the men were monkeys, and not to be 
trusted ; that the women were vixens, and given up 
to dress. This was all the mental provision I had 
made for my two years’ residence amongst them. 
Otherwise, I entered almost in that state of innocence 
which finds it astonishing that the natives of France 
should speak French. My first single emotion was 
delight at the radiant world I found myself in. 
I was on a visit to a sister, who, some six years 
before, had married a French gentleman of the 
petite noblesse, had become a widow, and having 
lived a good deal in Paris, preferred still to 
reside there, but was very glad to have me, as she 
said, to give a little liveliness to her ‘triste home.’ 
I did not myself think it at all triste when I first 
arrived. It was in that bright bit of Paris, the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, one of a row of elegant 
houses, all glittering in their brilliant white stone, 
with their moulded and gilded facades on each side of 
those broad sunny walks and their double avenue of 
trees. And did not my sister’s small, pretty apart- 
ment open on me as a tiny Peri palace, as on enter- 
ing the ante-chamber, I heard the gay piano sounding, 
and just saw into the bright little drawing-room 
within, where the sun, shining in from the Champs 
Elysées, played on a little shrine, gay and fragrant 
with flowers. And like the nymph of flowers and 
fragrance herself, came forward my graceful sister, 
to kiss and smile at me. When the first vague, 
happy greetings were over, she made me sit by the 
fire, and threw herself carelessly back in a low chair 
by my side, playing with her little queen-baby, a rose- 
and-white child with two dancing sapphires of eyes. 
We were soon laughing together, for she was excit- 
able and easily amused, and, though older by some 
years than I, more of achild. The dear Sybil! Inever 
could describe Sybil, she was such a delicate blend- 
ing of counter-elements—white nymph-like figure, 
with ethereal complexion, and golden-brown hair, 
and a kind of celestial sweetness in her eyes, and her 
still smile. The admiring Frenchman, monsieur or 
ouvrier, would pronounce her in the streets a blonde 
angelique; and I have known a lecture or concert 
room fill with a low general murmur of pleasure 


Th she entered, followed by the not whispered 


word ‘Anglaise’ But beyond that white charm, 
I do not know that Sybil was particularly English ; 
there was a life and play, a foreign grace in dress, 
manner, and speech, that seemed to have been kindled 
in a warmer, more exciting atmosphere than ours. I 
believe that, nevertheless, the quick French eye could 
discern, underneath, the English simplicity and spon- 
taneity which has so complete a charm of its own. 
Perhaps she was something of a coquette, but I did 
not mind that. 

* Why, Sybil, it seems to me,’ I said, as I leaned out 

on the light iron grillage of the balcony, ‘that one 
can see all Paris without stirring from one’s place. 
It is as if all the world was gathered into a picture 
below these windows for our amusement. From that 
bronze fountain, with its silvery jet-and-foam halo, 
in the Place down there, to that arch of triumph, so 
cut out in the blue air at the other end, it is all a 
dream.’ 
‘There goes the President,’ said Sybil; and I 
looked, though the name was not then much of a 
spell. I saw a low-hung, elegant caléche, with four 
horses, valets and postilions in livery of green and 
gold; and leaning back in it, with folded arms, a 
slight, inanimate-looking man, of clayey, or rather 
leathery complexion, who touched his hat now and 
then, with a wooden, immovable face, to the scant 
greetings of the passers-by. That tired and passion- 
less man was patiently biding his time, seeing by the 
light of his star—in what appeared to others the 
dark chaos of his future—a clear, sharp path up to 
strange power and grandeur for himself; and in the 
dark silent workshop of his brain, forging with the 
hammer of his iron will the chain that he threw over 
France in a single hour. Was he laughing deep 
down at the folly of those who despised him, because, 
unlike themselves, he knew how to form his own 
plans, and hold his tongue? 

To me, as to the rest of that unforeseeing world, all 
was enjoyment—the enjoyment of eyes ever pleased, 
never satiated. The day was given, as were many 
after-days, to walking through this brilliant modern 
Paris, admiring her in her ordered and stately 
grace; then wandering into the gloom and squalor of 
the older city, entering grand buildings, the shrines 
of past ages—hearing divine thunders and angelic 
voices in churches; then, at one step again, amidst a 
torrent of human life, while the quick French nature 
seemed ever running like a light sound of laughter or 
music by our side. It was always a pleasure to come 
back to our own street, with its regular clean white 


houses, its row of windows @ deur battans on the 
upper stories, all opening down to the floor upon long | 
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light balconies of prettily carved ironwork, the white 
and green persiennes thrown back against the walls, 
shewing the fair muslin curtains within, and all shin- 
ing as nothing in London ever shines. We approach 
our own house; the great double doors fly open at 
a touch of the bell, and by the pull of a string, and 
before us appears a large handsome court, with two 
or three glass-doors at the end, one into the concierge’s 
lodge, the others opening on the great common staircase. 
Within, is another large court, built round by the four 
sides of the house. The outer court is adorned with 
flowers in boxes, dahlias, oleanders, and orange-trees ; 
a marble Venus stands at the foot of the staircase. 
As we pass the concierge’s lodge, I see, through the 

, the comfortable-looking room, lighted with 
fire and candle, and that grim, respectable old dragon 
and his wife reclining at their ease in fauteutls placed 
opposite each other. In the loge or the court is 
often to be seen that prime French favourite, a 
superb Cyprus cat, with waving, plumy exuberance 
of fur. But when I inquire after him, I am so often 
sternly told that ‘Monsieur se proméne,’ that I have 
given up this dissipated gentleman as scarcely a 
respectable acquaintance. 

Then comes the wide staircase, up whose smooth 
well-waxed éd steps we trip so easily. But 
stop, I must learn to walk demurely, at least when I 
am alone; for I am told by Sybil’s careful bonne, who 
watches over my morals, that on such occasions /es 
demoiselles must not run up stairs; they must go la 
téte relevé, and leisurely, to shew that they are not 
ashamed of being seen. I must be careful too, short- 
sighted as I am, to see the concierge, wherever he may 
be, and to bow to him, for he is a man of 
politeness, whose good manners I ought at least to 
try to imitate; and, as Gabrielle says, nothing is so 
necessary to demoiselles, nothing so carefully taught 
them in France, as a gracious and amiable deport- 
ment. So up we pass, only bowed to by some stranger 
locataire, should he pass at the same time, each land- 
ing-place exhibiting the safe-locked door of some 
elegant asylum in which a family may be dwelling, 
joyous, yet quiet, as at home in some English 
country cottage. We reach our own. Sybil and I 
each take possession of a deliciously elastic causeuse, 
all soft and rich with crimson velvet, see our own 
pleased tired faces in many a gilded mirror, and 
discuss the incidents of the day. 

‘Well, you little Anglaise,’ said Sybil, a few days 
after my arrival, ‘I must take you into a little 
society this evening. Very often I have two or three 
friends myself, who drop in, in a quiet way; but 
to-night we must go to Madame Gibbs.’ 

‘Who is Madame Gibbs?’ I asked. 

*Oh, she is a droll little body—a Frenchwoman, 
married to an Englishman, who piques herself on 
being quite English, though you won’t think so. Her 
society is very mixed; but the party will just suit 
you for a beginning, being quiet, yet very amusing. 
How do you expect to like it, from the specimens of 
humanity you have seen by day?’ 

*I confess,’ I said, ‘I am not yet so far reconciled 
to black beards and moustaches, cigars, absurdly cut 
clothes, and prolonged stares. Not that I long to kill 
every man J Ay but this, you will say, is illiberal ; 
and perhaps it is. 

*It seems to me so,’ said Sybil candidly; ‘but 
then I have been some years learning toleration. As 
for staring and talking to one, you know, there are 
two things a Frenchman never can help using, his 
aad and his tongue. As that dear Monsieur 

onette once said to me, when, being younger, I 
objected a little to the process—no impertinence is 
intended ; it is only an artless, spontaneous tribute. 
“Un homme naif et ingénu comme moi,” as he was 
pleased to say, “can’t help expressing his feelings.” 


But I have since grown so hardened or corrupted, 
that when the more serious Emile said to me: “ Com- 
ment, madame, osez vous quelquefois vous promener 
seule? vous visgreez d’entendre des choses désagré- 
ables;” I answered with the most innocent fifteen- 
years old air: “ Les choses que j’entend ne me sont pas 

désagréables.” But I don’t wonder that you do not 
yet feel accustomed to hearing varying statements as 
to your nationality and candid information about 
your “typé, your hair, and your complexion.” But 
wait for this evening’s experience ; Frenchmen in the 
street and in the salon are not the same thing. At 
anyrate, don’t utter those opinions before Hermine, 
as, though she may very possibly think the same, she 
may also betray you to her countrymen.’ 

‘Parlez du soleil et vous verrez ses rayons.’ 
Just as Sybil spoke, the door opened, and in came 
two ladies—an elder and a younger, of whom the 
latter engaged at once my beauty-loving eye. They 
were Madame de Fleury—Sybil’s mother-in-law, who 
lived in the same hotel, on a lower floor—and her 
young daughter, Hermine, with whom I instantly 
made acquaintance. A brilliant little French sylph 
she looked, as she half-tripped, half-glided into 
the room. She moved quick and decidedly, with a 
grace half-careless, half-coquette; her small, trim 
figure had just that happy degree of compression 
which gives slightness without stiffness. Her face, 
I thought at the first moment, young and fresh as it 
was, was hard; it had a metallic sharpness and clear- 
ness, the very reverse of the soft, dreamy, veiled 
charm of young English beauty. She wore a smile, 
not soft or timid indeed, but full of a gay, conquering 


lofty | brilliant sweetness of its own. 


Hermine was very gracious to me.. Had she met 
me in the street as a stranger, she would most likely 
have measured me with the eye of quick, unsparing 
criticism, which, in a moment, takes in the whole 
figure and dress, and which not a spot, a wrinkle, or 
a fold of it, if the fashion, escaped; and then turned 
away with that slight derisive smile, so singularly 
calculated to disconcert or provoke an Englishwoman. 
But now, perhaps Hermine satisfied herself in that 
glance that my pretensions as a rival were not 
formidable, my gown and bonnet having obviously 
not been made in Paris. At any rate, coming up to 
me, graceful and self-possessed, she made her felicita- 
tions with a tone of affectionate interest, in her light, 
ringing, singing voice, and that air, so winningly 
empressé, which attracts, flatters, and caresses to the 
highest degree. A pretty Frenchwoman, who means 
to please, knows how to manage the briefest meeting, 
the slightest ch tercourse, especially with the 
other sex—be it only a handing from a voiture, a 
making way in the street, and with but a bow, a 
smile, a ‘Merci, monsieur,’ so as to turn it all into 
a little sentimental passage; and this charming 
manner they all have, more or less, from the high- 
bred young countess to the poor fruit-woman at her 
stall 


Hermine and I exchanged a few light sentences; 
I making crude efforts to rival her manners, to smooth 
and refine my phrases as prettily as I could, instead 
of trusting only to my downright sans fagon English 
good-will, which was quite put to shame by her 
exquisitely polished conventionalities, and all this in 
a language of which not a word came straight to my 
tongue when I wanted it. Sybil soon relievingly 
interposed that it was time to dress for Madame 
Gibbs. We withdrew together, leaving Hermine 
and her mother, who were prepared to accompany us. 

‘Will you put me up a little to these soireés?’ 
I asked of my sister; ‘you know I have lived so long 
in a lonely corner of Cumberland, I shall feel giddy 
at this sudden plunge into Paris life, and disgrace you 
by my blunders.’ 
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‘Oh, these people are so indulgent,’ said Sybil: 
‘they regard a foreigner’s first crudities as charming 
and piquant novelties: to the newly arrived, all 
things are forgiven. I will tell you the sort of thing. 
One evening in every week, a lady receives company; 
and her acquaintance, if once they have had an invi- 
tation, are expected always to come that evening. 
They come, however, or not, as they like; the party 
is large or small, as may happen; they dress as they 
please; they come in and go out with no ceremony 
beyond just that of greeting their hostess; they stay 
long, if they find it amusing, or only a few minutes, if 
it is not so, or if they want to go elsewhere. 
same people get a habit of frequenting the same 
places; so that one very often becomes intimate with 
a person whose family, or even name, one scarcely 
knows, and perhaps never sees by daylight, from 
meeting him or her two or three times a week, which, 
as mutual acquaintance have also their evenings, will 
often happen. So you see there is no effort, no 
géne. People here meet to talk, and that with all their 
hearts. There is always the pleasant expectation of 
meeting there again any one who has begun to interest 
you, and the certainty of new faces, and of watching 
foreign and amusing ways.’ 

* Well, I like that,’ I said; ‘if only I need not talk 
a word the first three evenings.’ 

I did not know my fate; or rather, I did not know 
myself. 

*I shall name no one to you beforehand,’ said Sybil; 
‘it is so much more amusing to find out for one’s self, 
except Emile de Fleury, who is a sort of relation: he 
is Hermine’s cousin; has lately left the Ecole Poly- 
technique, and is in the army.’ 

Our voiture rumbles and jumbles along the exe- 
crable pavés of the aristocratic Faubourg St Germain, 
which is also the literary quarter, the colleges being 
chiefly there, and in this class of society lay our 
present acquaintance. 

We stop at a large old dingy-looking house, in the 
Rue de l'Université, once the handsome hétel of some 
grand seigneur, whose various floors are now filled 
with artists, students, and full-grown /ittérateurs. The 
porte cochére is open; we drive through into the paved 
open court, where several carriages are already stand- 
ing. Three flights of stairs lead to the apartment of 
Madame Gibbs ; we are ushered into a nice little ante- 
room, where an open stove or brasier, with its white 
marble top, diffused a delicious warmth, in compensa- 
tion for the starry frozen bitterness without. Two 
smiling maids took charge of the ladies’ mantles, 
cachemires, capotes, and all the rich winter-wrappings 
that shroud till then the still more elegant evening- 
dress within. The light chorus of voices from within 
reached the ante-chamber, and in a few moments we 
were amongst them. 

Madame Gibbs had just re-commenced her weekly 
soirées. These were of a kind very frequent among 
the lettered, artistic, professional, and generally not 
very rich or exclusively fashionable circles in Paris, 
consequently, very mixed, very easy, and very agree- 
able. There was no show, expense, or elaborate 
hospitality of any kind; the greater part of the guests 
having long been in the habit of attending, were 
as much at home there as by their own firesides. 
Besides this regular and natural re-union of intimates, 
Madame Gibbs—being a brisk and vigorous society- 
lover—was at some pains to flavour it with a spicy 
ingredient or two—a new arrival, a foreign celebrity, 
a queer character, a known talker, who either became 
permanently added to her set, or just lighted it up 
for the winter, or perhaps the evening, like a passing 
meteor. As yet, the season for gaieties, for balls, and 
fétes, had not begun; the full flood of strangers has 
not poured in; as yet, therefore, these soirées have 
more of a quiet domestic character; the parquetéd 
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dancing-room is not made use of, except by an 
impromptu. ‘The ladies’ dresses are simply demi- 
totlettes—the e montant not yet replaced by the 
décolieté. ‘The young ones bring their fresh clear tints 
of pink and white, unworn by a long Paris campaign ; 
there are plenty of happy idle men, the Chamber of 
Deputies not having yet opened, nor the college- 
lectures begun. The rooms of this apartment are 
not large, but they are pretty ones—well arranged 
for receptions, well furnished, and well lighted. They 
consist of two salons, just of the right sociable size 
and shape, each warm and cheerful, with a sparkling 


The | wood-fire in each, and couches and fauteuils scattered 


round in most inviting groups. 

The rooms are gradually filling, but the full choir 
of conversation is not begun. People stand, flit about 
unfixedly, exchange a word here and there, presenting 
those who wish to meet, find each other out, choose 
their places, and fall into a happy cleft of talk, either 
in a duet, or a group of three and four, changing as 
people leave or join it. Ere long the salon seems to 
present nothing but a crowd of black-bearded mous- 
tached men, whose white gloves are all waving eagerly 
through the room, and their tongues incessantly goin 
betwixt talk and Jaughter. All are voluble, easy, self- 
possessed, and seem in high enjoyment, except here 
and there an insular form, rising like a column above 
the rest, blonde-headed, reddish whiskered, heavy, 
good-looking, either silent or speaking quietly, per- 
haps with an air of géne, and with looks and attitudes 
anything but at ease. Besides these there are very 
bearded artists, professors with lorgnons, a few mili- 
taires, some serious-looking Italian exiles, some half 
un-nationalised travellers—citizens of all worlds, and 
many of them queer ones—some suspected Jesuits, 
with smooth smiles, softly joining every lively group 
of talkers, listening and seeming as lively as any. 
Here and there is a stray grand seigneur of the old 
school, known by his more quiet polished manners— 
generally a zealous Catholic, dévot without morality, 
and a chivalrous legitimist, doomed thus to coudoyer 
red republicans of the most emancipated creed; and 
finally, as large an element as any, fair bright English 
girls, often habituées of Paris, but national all over in 
speech, look, and dress, and evidently, in their fresh 
beauty and joyous simplicity, great favourites with 
these causerie-loving messieurs. French demoiselles 
make a very thin sprinkling ; and when they do appear, 
it must be owned their countrymen neglect them a 
little. 

There sits a knot of right English maidens—a 
bouquet of two or three of these island lilies or northern 
roses—and every now and then a lively-looking French- 
man slides up to them, hat in hand, and, with a smile, 
makes two bows, the first at a distance, reverential ; 
the second near, empressé—however intimate, hands are 
never shaken—and after a most polite inquiry as to the 
health of the young lady he has singled out—which 
must be answered, as he will repeat it till it is—he 
opens at once an animated flirtation. The mixture of 
lively badinage with compliment only implied, the 
appearance of interest, the pretty turns of speech, 
shewing just enough consciousness of their different 
sexes, and not too much, the readiness to listen as 
well as to talk, and the open-hearted, confiding frank- 
ness with which he communicates for her sympathy 
his feelings, his cares, or his sorrows—all strike the 
young English mind as very un-English indeed. 

The favourite beginning topic is a laughing raillery 
of mademoiselle on her prejugés atroces against his 
nation, which he either playfully deprecates or 
exaggeratedly confirms; and meanwhile, the English 
girl—if she be new and inexperienced—looks on the 
Frenchman with a sort of doubt, suspicion, and yet 
curiosity; he is a mystery of which she finds the 
study far from disagreeable. Theoretically, she has a 
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horror of him, as something wicked, worthless, danger- 
ous; yet, while drawn on by him to express this, she 
finds her real actual feelings to be those of surprise, 
amusement, interest, and, above all, that delicious one 
of gently gratified vanity. For the benefit of such 
innocent English girls, 1 may observe that this way 
of talking and style of manners is with a French- 
man a mere matter of course, and means very little 
indeed. Of course, my initiation into French society 
was somewhat on this wise; but I missed a good many 
of the favourite personalities, from the fact of my not 
being precisely the blonde et candide Anglaise which 
seems stereotyped in their imaginations. In fact, I 
was not in person of the peculiar English type (to 
use their pet word), though I soon discovered that I 
was to them most abundantly britannique in character 
and maniére d'étre. I could, after a while, perceive, 
not indistinctly, that I was somewhat of a favourite, 
and that I owed this solely to Sybil’s extreme popu- 
larity. There would come up to me one after another, 
either led by Madame Gibbs or by the strong spirit 
within, to inquire, in tender tones, if I was not ‘La 
seur de cette charmante Madame de F——;’ and 
very good they were to endure my sins of grammar 
and absurdities of pronunciation for her sake. 

So I sat by Sybil’s side, and watched her innocent, 
delicate gaiety in the light passages of talk she had 
with divers kinds of people, her pretty caressing 
attentions to her female friends, her manners, so 
carelessly serene to the gentlemen, old and young, who 
came up to her. I had, as I said, my share of intro- 
ductions ; for some time, it was a quick desultory 
succession of indifferent persons. I scarcely caught 
a name, I hardly knew one face from another—all was 
equally strange, an Englishman often wild, and 
bearded like a foreigner, a foreigner sometimes 
speaking excellent English. 

Before long, there came up to Sybil a young man, 
who at once detached himself to my eye from the 
crowd of similitudes, and who was named by her as 
M. Emile. He had decidedly a military air; but the 
first thing that struck me was his superiority in 
height, figure, carriage, and style of face to almost 
all the other young men. I had not then learned 
to distinguish at once a ‘ meridional’ from a true 
Parisian, or son of the north, and did not know how 
characteristic of M. Emile’s half-Spanish race was 
the tall, slender form, the superb curl and splendid 
black of his hair, beard, and silky small moustache, 
the pale olive hue of the south relieved by the soft- 
ness of the expression, and the depth of the large 
black eyes. He approached Sybil quietly, with an 
air of homage almost timid, yet very sweet; then, on 
being introduced, bowed and addressed me with a kind 
of gentle formality ; but I noticed in him, as indeed in 
most Frenchmen, an ease and propriety of attitude 
which gaucherie or nonchalance too often hinders an 
Englishman from attaining. A Frenchman presents 
himself well, and stands or sits straight and at rest 
—all but his gesticulating hands: his bow and his 
smile, without being empressé, have the air of one 
who means to please and be pleased. In the case of 
M. Emile, the gentleness with which he entered into 
conversation, formed a kind of shelter from the exu- 
berant, noisy vivacity of the others, and I soon found 
myself pleasantly floating along a stream of metaphy- 
sical, critical, sentimental, and other discourse with 
the intelligent young militaire. He talked well, like 
other Frenchmen; but though his smile was ready 
and sweet, and his remarks often playful, he yet 
seemed to me subdued in comparison with the 
others; and I took occasion of a break in our con- 
versation, to ask my sister if the young officer's 
heart had been blighted. 

‘No, I think not,’ said Sybil; ‘the state of his 
country, and his own want of hope of rising, tend 


to depress him; but you will often sce him lively 
enough.’ 

This was enough. When M. Emile, with his own 
quiet perseverance, again found a place by Sybil and 
me, to make me begin to talk politics, I asked him 
how he liked his present ruler. He shrugged his 
shoulders a /a Frangaise. ‘You think him only better 
than anarchy ?’ I persisted, with English directness. 

‘I am in his service—I must not speak ill of him,’ 
he replied. 

I begged pardon for my question indiscréte, and 
was politely forgiven. Indeed, a determined reserve 
was not in M. Emile’s character—at least, towards 
one in whom he began to place a friendly confidence ; 
and he ere long developed feelings which made me 
say: 7 am charmed to find you really a repub- 


‘Mais vous étes la premitre qui en auriez douté,’ 
he said in a gently injured tone. 

Still further emboldened, I affirmed: ‘Si j’etais 
a votre place, je jeterais mon brevet aux quatre vents.’ 

He pleaded the necessity of a profession, the chance 
and hope of serving his country in some way or other, 
which a present surrender of his position would for 
ever destroy—alleged reasons which I felt to be valid, 
but would not allow. I stood to my text—affirmed, 
with easy heroism, ‘il n’est pas necessaire de vivre,’ 
and so on, till he was reduced to a smiling, protesting 
‘mais vraiment, mademoiselle ;’ then to break off won- 
dering at such enthusiasme exalté—‘he had no idea he 
should find an Anglaise so democratique,’ &c. I liked to 
see him as he stood smiling down from his tall height 
under his dark silken moustache, and pleased, amused, 
half-embarrassed smile, crossing and uncrossing his 
arms in a light and gentle style of his own, as he 
entered his protest against my exultation. I was a 
little displeased with M. Emile for what appeared an 
absence of heroic consistency—at least a temporising 
submission to circumstances; but I did him wrong, 
as his conduct on an after-occasion proved. 

It was perhaps fortunate for our nascent friendship 
that at this juncture there approached a gentleman 
whom I did not know, a complete contrast to the 
quiet, thoughtful, low-voiced militaire, and who had 
been fluttering about, or rather had paused in his 
erratic flight a moment near us, and then waiting for 
no introduction, plunged into the conversation, which 
from that moment he carried on, and almost engrossed 
with a torrent of spirits, esprit, badinage, laughter, 
and animation of look, tone, and gesture that I despair 
of describing. To say that he was amusing is little ; 
I was never in my life so amused before. To say 
that he was extremely noisy, is also strict justice; 
and when attracted by the flood of talk and éclats of 
laughter from our group, other gentlemen from time 
to time joined it, till it consisted of five, six, or even 
seven at once, contributing their quota to the excite- 
ment, I felt myself at last in a bewilderment 
and fever of amusement, surprise, and exertion. 
Sybil at first gave me some aid, but she was called 
away by Madame Gibbs, and left to herself, the unfor- 
tunate ‘étrangére’ found her difficulty in speaking 
become ten times greater. But this mattered 
nothing; the flattering politeness, the inexhaustible 
conversation and electrical good-humour of the 
unknown, covered and overpowered all. Encircled 
by these vehement talkers, I could not and did not 
think of escaping, and nothing but my own final 
departure put an end to the game, which seemed so 
agreeable to these gentlemen, of astonishing the 
Anglaise. I must say that they were also extremely 
well-bred, and the quickness and courtesy with 
which the unknown in particular listened to, under- 
stood, helped out, and replied to my very English 
French, was perfectly charming. 

As for recording one-tenth of what he said, it 
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would be impossible; not without the tone and 
manner would it seem much worth recording ; I can 
only collect some few stray drops from this Niagara 
of talk. I was first (of course) rallied on my sup- 
posed English prejudices against the French, and 
confirmed in them by the assurance that they were 
bavards, frivolous, foolish, and unreflective: the 
Gallic cock, said my new friend, was the exact emblem 
of the national character. Nothing could be more 
amusing than the way in which they ran themselves 
down, appealing constantly, in seductive tones, to 
*mademoiselle,’ for whose edification these tirades 
were uttered. They talked about national cruelty; 
their ferocity, especially that of the military, was 
admitted without a dissentient voice; but some one 
pronounced the cruelties of the English worse, be- 
cause they were committed in cold blood, while the 
French were hurried away by passionate excitement. 
Finally, of all the excesses of all the most savage 
soldiery, those committed by the Austrians were said 
to be pre-eminent. Then the gentle M. Emile was 
rallied on the ferocity he had brought from one 
short campaign in Algérie; but to allay the horror I 
might be feeling for him, I was assured that he was 
the most humane of all, and that he had not 
‘egorgé plus d’une douzaine de femmes, ni mangé 
plus de quatre ou six enfans.’ M. Emile then told 
composedly some stories of horrible massacres and 
murderous adventures in Algérie; but when he tried 
to allay the effect by touches of interesting incident 
or picturesque descriptions, he was unmercifully 
laughed at by his friend, who bade me believe 
nothing he said, for that M. l’officier was ‘ romanesque, 
ou peu sentimentale méme.’ ‘ You, at anyrate, are 
not,’ I thought to myself. It was great fun to see 
this lively man teasing his friend, and then con- 
soling him with a patronising, caressing good-nature, 
all of which the militaire took with his usual amiable 
serenity. TFrom foreign they came home to domestic 
cruelties, which they told apparently with great gusto. 
‘Voila, mademoiselle, encore le tigre,’ was the de- 
lighted wind up. 

Having thus lighted on politics, we pursued the 
theme with something more of earnestness than 
before, and then my new friend, by certain oratorical 
poses, betrayed himself to be one accustomed to the 
tribune and to public representation. All Frenchmen, 
I observe, at all in the habit of public speaking, make 
a point, when interrupted for but two minutes, of 
following Lamartine’s great example, and standing 
with their arms folded in an attitude of august calm. 
My friend’s natural majesty was not much, but he 
did what he could. A pensive Italian joined the 
group; the sprightly professor—for so far I had 
made out what he was—instantly turned his fire of 
raillery on him, said something with much emphasis 
about ‘le roi Bomba,’ and then turning again to 
me, said: ‘We have one comfort; so long as the 
Neapolitans exist, we cannot be called the last of 
nations,’ which hit the young democratical littérateur 
took very well. Then he gaily quoted the president’s 
late reported saying: ‘Il faut supprimer |’ Angleterre,’ 
and asked me how I liked it. ‘Let him try!’ I 
answered scornfully ; adding, that it was very ungrate- 
ful of him to the country which had sheltered him 
solong. This remark was politely approved of; and 
when I was threatened with being detained prisoner 
at Paris in case of an English war, and answered 
‘ Je resterai volontiers,’ smiles and bows acknowledged 
my reciprocal politeness. When on being asked my 
political opinions, I confessed ‘la rougeur la plus 
foncée,’ and that I was ready to mount a barricade, 
M. le Professeur, with an air of most chivalrous 
gallantry, declared his determination ‘de la monter 
derritre moi.’ A general shout of laughter informed 


earnestly strove to improve it to ‘devant vous;’ he 
got nothing but the credit of the first assertion. 

In the course of the conversation on various 
subjects, the Italian littérateur, with a placidly pro- 
fessorial expression and in a tone of the mildest 
inquiry, suddenly asked: ‘Quelle est la plus belle 
mort dont parle l'histoire?’ ‘This produced several 
instances, none of which I thought perfect, chiefly 
on account of their public, and even ostentatious 
character, and brought forward the negro slave in 
the wreck, who gave up his place in the life-boat to 
his master’s two little sons. When I had begun this 
story, I became aware how little competent I was 
to bring it to a conclusion, and heartily wished I 
had never thought of it; but my hesitating narrative 
was received with as much silent, courteous, appar- 
ently interested attention, as if it had been le plus 
beau morgeau d’eloquence au monde. I was sorry when 
Sybil summoned me away. 


A PLEA FOR THE EYES. 


Tne eye of the workman is assuredly one of the 
choicest of his working-tools—the one, indeed, most 
deserving to be cherished and protected; and yet how 
great and prevalent is the carelessness regarding this 
exquisite instrument! Men in after-life have too often 
to pay dearly for not minding their eyes in their early 
days. It is eminently proper that the Society of Arts, 
after a hundred years of usefulness, should take up this 
matter; seeing that few greater contributions could be 
made towards the advancement of arts and manufac- 
tures, than a set of practical, sensible suggestions 
tending to the preservation of eyesight on the part of 
those who are engaged in industrial avocations. Some 
time ago, the Society appointed a ‘Committee on 
Industrial Pathology cn Trades which affect the Eyes,’ 
consisting of Dr ‘T. K. Chambers, Mr Simon, and Mr 
Twining. The course which this body pursued was, to 
send a circular of printed queries to all classes of 
persons, in all parts of the kingdom, who appeared 
likely to afford useful information on the subject 
under consideration. Some of the persons thus applied 
to made no response; while others dilated upon 
irrelevant matter—sending, in fact, a streamlet of text 
in a meadow of margin. Much valuable detail, never- 
theless, was forwarded; and the committee made a 
report to the Society, embodying the chief facts laid 
before them. By condensing these facts, and throw- 
ing them into a different order, it may be possible 
to render the general bearings of the subject easily 
intelligible. 

The inquiry separates itself into two parts: what 
eye maladies are incident to particular trades? what 
eye maladies are due rather to injudicious manage- 
ment than to the exigencies of the worker’s employ- 
ment ? 

In relation to the first question, there are undoubt- 
edly numerous trades that seriously affect the eyesight. 
Artisans occupied at furnaces, such as smelters, glass- 
blowers, and assayers, suffer in the eyes from excess of 
light; and it is difficult to see how this can be remedied; 
for the use of any kind of tinted spectacles that would 
modify the glare, would at the same time interfere with 
the workman’s power of ascertaining when the glass or 
metal had arrived at its proper state of fusion—a point 
mainly to be determined by the intensity of light 
emitted from the molten substance. Chips of metal 
frequently cause injury to the eyes of metal-turners, 
fitters, hammermen, cutlers, and others, either by 
striking against the eyeball, actually entering the eye, 
or burning it when the particles are red-hot. Sparks 
are often very disastrous to foundry-men and black- 
smiths, sometimes burying themselves in the very 
substance of the cornea, whence they have to be picked 
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quarrymen, masons, stone-carvers, and stone-breakers. 
If the material be sandstone, the injury is less severe, 
because the stone can be worked without much force, 
and the particles have no keenly cutting edges; but 
granite is sadly disastrous, since the sharp fragments 
of this stone will cut into the eye as forcibly as chips 
of metal; and the like may be said of particles of flint. 
Coke-grit is a modern but not less mischievous cause 
of injury; railway-guards, and passengers in open 
third-class pleasure-trains, are much exposed to the 
attacks of sharp angular particles of coke, blown out 
by the strong blast of the engine; these particles, 
whether impacted in the cornea, or driven under the 
eyelid, of course occasion much inflammation. For- 
midable injuries are inflicted on the sight of masons, 
bricklayers, hodmen, plasterers, and lime-burners by 
particles of lime, especially if the lime be in a caustic 
state. Miners, firework-makers, rock-blasters, quarry- 
men, and gunpowder-makers are, from the very nature 
of their several employments, exposed to imminent 
peril of the destruction of eyesight by explosion; and 
particles of powder are also likely to be driven into or 
against the eye. Millers, chimney-sweepers, mortar- 
mixers, dustmen, and drug-grinders are constantly 
exposed to the irritating influence of small particles of 
dust upon the eyes. The fork-grinders of Sheffield, 
and, to a less degree, the needle-grinders of Redditch, 
are, in like manner, affected injuriously by steel-dust. 
In the clothing districts, many of the workers in wool, 
cotton, flax are frequently liable to the intrusion 
of small fibrous particles under the eyelids; and the 
same may be said of feather-workers and fur-workers. 
Soda-water bottling is a perilous employment, seeing 
that the fragments of bottles that have burst, and 
corks that are forcibly driven out, are frequent sources 
of lamentable injury to the eyes. Engineers are some- 
times placed on the sick-list, not merely by the attacks 
of small particles of metal on the eyes, but by the 
injurious influence of blasts of steam. When 
finishers or gilders employed by bookbinders were 
accustomed to heat their embossing-irons by charcoal- 
stoves, the eyes suffered much from the fumes; but 
this evil has been lessened by a partial use of gas- 
stoves. Book-finishers and gold-beaters are not unfre- 
quently observed to be near-sighted, an effect supposed 
to be caused by the yellow glare to which they are so 
constantly ex 

Notwithstanding the length of this melancholy list, 
it is satisfactory to learn that by far the larger number 
of eye injuries are due to causes not necessarily 
attaching to particular trades, but are susceptible of 
improvement, if not absolute removal. These causes 
are numerous, as we shall presently see. 

One cause is overwork. Mr White Cooper, surgeon 
to St Mary’s Hospital, said in reply to the queries of 
the committee: ‘Injuries bear but a small proportion 
to the enormous number of cases of overwork of the 
eyes, varying in degree from slight derangement to 
absolute blindness, but all interfering more or less 
with the due use of the organs of vision.’ With the 
same opportunities of observation, Mr Dixon, surgeon 
to the London Ophthalmic Hospital, stated that a large 
proportion of patients who apply at that establishment, 
on account of what they term ‘weakness of sight,’ 
owe the defect to mere over-use of the eyes. ‘I men- 
tion over-use rather than any special trade,’ he says, 
‘as the exciting cause; for every day’s experience 
teaches us that needlework, and other occupations 
requiring close attention to minute objects, may be 
followed without injury to vision. Tailors suffer much 
from this over-use ; they frequently make long days of 
work ; they are sewing black materials for many hours 
consecutively ; their constrained posture causes con- 
gestion about the eyes; and the want of fresh air in 


their heated workrooms renders them susceptible to | i 
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The same may, to a considerable extent, be said of 
dressmakers and needlewomen. The Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital includes always among its 
patients a large number of Spitalfields weavers, whose 
eyes become injured by long hours of work and insuffi- 
cient exercise. The copying-clerks employed by law- 
stationers suffer much in eyesight through the long 
hours of night-work to which they are frequently 
subject during the sittings of parliament and of the 
law-courts. Lacemakers are found to suffer in sight, 
not only from the long-continued work necessary to 
furnish them with the means of subsistence, but also 
from the constrained position in which they bend over 
their cushions. A like observation applies to the lace- 
runners employed by the bobbin-net manufacturers at 
Nottingham. Mr White Cooper states: ‘The number 
of persons in this metropolis who suffer from overwork 
of the eyes is very great. On referring to my records, 
I find that 1320 such cases came under my notice in 
nine years, the large majority being tailors, shoe- 
makers, and female workers with the needle.... I 
have been repeatedly told by milliners that twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen hours a day, was the ordinary 
duration of their labour, and this often in foul and 
badly ventilated apartments. Milliners and tailors are 
especially liable to suffer from extraordinary demands 
upon their powers of endurance; a large amount of 
work is required to be completed within a limited 
time; this involves the loss of sleep and close confine- 
ment in an atmosphere loaded with impurities, and 
heated “3 an exhausting extent.’ 

Another cause is excess of light. In large tailoring 
and dressmaking establishments, where many persons 
work in one room, much irritation of the eyesight 
arises from that superabundance of light which gas 
can be made to afford. Watchmakers and engravers 
are subject to premature exhaustion of the visual 
powers ; for they are not only necessitated to throw a 


the | strong artificial light on their work during the long 


winter evenings, but they even concentrate the rays 
by magnifiers. Sailors often suffer from excess of 
sunlight, as do likewise harvesters and haymakers. 
Blacksmiths, cooks, and engineers are among those 
whose eyesight is troubled by excess of furnace-light. 
Mr France, lecturer on ophthalmic surgery at Guy’s 
Hospital, adverts to a curious kind of superabundant 
light which would not have occurred to many besides 
oculists. ‘If the Society of Arts,’ he says, ‘would 
exert its influence with the public to abolish the 
present custom of decorating shop-fronts with broad 
plates of brass, they would effect an important oculo- 
sanitary improvement: these brazen mirrors, when in 


are darkened by contiguous buildings, while a small 
cheap candle affords insufficient light in the evening. 
There appears to be a custom among dressmakers of 
making up their white and coloured materials during 
the day, and reserving black work for the evening, on 
the ground that whi i 
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from them, are in truth a very serious evil to the 
vision of passers-by.’ 
j sempstresses who work in establishments, are, as 
has been said above, liable to irritation of the eye from 
excess of gaslight; but those who work at home too 
| suffer from deficiency of light; their windows 
| 
evening-work upon a substance which, by the very 
\ circumstance of its being black, reflects little light to 
i the eye. Nothing can tell more conclusively on this 
point than a few words used by Mr White Cooper: 
: ‘I have invariably found that a general mourning 
i; ncreased the number of applicants for relief at the 
ophthalmic institutions to which I am attached’— 
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A fourth cause is badly applied light. 


which a worker pursues his avocations ma 


of injury. Mr Cousins, one of those from whom the 
committee sought information, said: ‘ Needlewomen, 
embroiderers, and lacemakers should work in rooms 
hung with green, and having green blinds and curtains 
to the windows. When in North China, I became 
convinced of the very great advantage with which this 
tule has been adopted exquisite embroiderers 
of that part. Their books of patterns are frequently 
called Books o the Lady of the. Gren Window? 
further remar ‘ Needlewomen would find grea’ 

advantage in changing the colour of their 
frequently as possible; the rationale of this is found 
in the law, that variation of stimulus is necessary to 
preserve the tone and health of any organ of sense, 
and that prolonged application of the same stimulus 
exhausts it.’ The effect experienced through 
remaining many hours in a room lighted by several 
jets of gas, is probably due quite as largely to the 
exhalation of the gas as to the brightness of the light. 
Much unnecessary suffering, too, is borne by persons 
who work with a light at too low a level; in full 
many a case, ease would be found .to result t from an 


adjustment of the light at a higher level, such as to 
allow, as in nature, the brow and lashes to shelter the 
pupil and iris, and to prevent the impact of direct rays 
upon the optic nerve. 

There are multitudes of minor causes of injury to 
sight, arising, in great part, from the recklessness of 


workmen while engaged at their employments. Mr 
Devlin, a bootmaker, who has written much and 
excellently both on the social and on the technical 
characteristics of his trade, drew the attention of the 
committee to the fact, that shoe and boot makers often 
ruin their sight by smoking short pipes while bending 
over their work. The bowl of the pipe, hour after 
hour, is sending out its fumes within a few inches of 
the down-turned eyes. ‘A shoemaker,’ he narrates, 
‘a voracious smoker, having been compelled to apply, 
through the failure of his sight, to the celebrated 
oculist, Dr (Mr?) a this gentleman, imme- 
diately he held the head of the wretched sufferer 
before his observation, exclaimed: “Why, you have 
brought this all upon yourself! 
eye-destroyer! That short pipe which you stick in 
your lips is doing it all! Throw that bad and filthy 
thing aside. There can be no remedy for you until 
you drop this vile propensity. Why, man, you are 
sng your very eyeballs out of their sockets!” So 
he told him, and then and afterwards he did what 
he could for his patient; but all unavailingly as 
regarded a complete restoration of sight; and now, 
in his visual benightedness, he is compelled to seli 
matches in the streets of London.’ 

Now, in collecting all this sad calamity of eye mis- 
fortunes, the Society of Arts, of course, had something 
more in view than to excite commiseration. The primary 


means of prevention, and to suggest others for future 
adoption. These means must necessarily depend on 
the nature of the employment. All artisans who are 
exposed to eye injury from chips, splinters, dust, grit, 
or fluff, would do well to look about them for eye-pro- 
tectors. ‘Goggles,’ or spectacles of wire-gauze, might 
often be used with advantage by such persons; and, 
indeed, stone-breakers in Germany are said to use such. 
The grinders at Messrs Rodgers’ at 
Sheffield wear, many of them, very large 

plain flint-glass. Dr Gibb expressed to the cannon 
the following opinion on the great ‘beard’ question: 
a am quite certain that many, in fact a large number 
of artisans, who are exposed to the influence of dust, 
grit, chips, splinters, &c., from the nature of their 
occupation, suffer more in proportion to the absence 
of beards and whiskers, than those who possess those 
appendages. This is a fact which is becoming estab- 
lished every day. I have followed this observation 
out to some extent in practice, in the treatment of 
— eyes from dust, &c., with shaven faces, where 
there appeared, at the same time, to be a weakness in 
the organ of vision from the latter cause. On the 
growth of the beard, when the affection of the eyes was 
cured, the weakness disappeared, and many whose eyes 
were before diseased through the nature of their occu- 
pations, after obtaining beard and whiskers, were to 
a great extent exempt from a return of their eye 
affections. This may be attributable to two — 
the first, the protection afforded to the face by the 
hair, the strengthening and tonic influence imparted 
in consequence to the nerves of the face and eyes, 
and the general improvement of the health from the 
comfort experienced in wearing the beard ; the second, 


these facts as likely to prove useful, in reply to some 
of the questions in the special memorandum ; — I 
will observe, in conclusion, that there is a great deal 

of sympathy between the beard and the eyes, and an 
abundance of evidence could be brought forward to 
prove it.’ 

Many workmen are exposed to the sudden entrance 
of small particles between the eyeball and the upper 
lid: a careful laving or bathing of the eye seems the 
best cure here; and Mr White Cooper has devised 
an ingenious little contrivance for this purpose, to be 
fitted up in workshops. In the numerous cases where 
the light which falls upon the workman’s eye or upon 
his work is either too great or badly arranged, many 
preventives have been partially adopted, and pom 
suggested—such as due caution against overworking 
the eye at one time; frequent changes, if possible, in 
the size and colour of the substances worked upon; 
avoidance of black work, if practicable, by artificial 
light; the employment of slightly tinted blue glass- 
shades, or judiciously arranged paper-shades, in front 
of gas-jets; a substitution of daylight for nightlight 
in all employments, so far as the usages of modern 
society and the necessities of the workers will permit ; 
the avoidance of red or warm colours, and the substi- 
tution of green or blue, in avocations wherein the 
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nary 
of heating the forehead and eyes, by not allowing the 
escape of vapour from them. An optician has, at m: 
suggestion, made a shade working on Magen whan 
does away with the objection by allowing of ventila- 
tion ; and it can also be adjusted at any angle most 
convenient to the wearer.’ 
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As to injuries to the eyesight resulting from excessive 
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smoking, snuff-taking, drinking, or excesses in any 
habit whatever, nothing need be urged concerning the 
best mode of prevention—to name the indulgence is, 
at the same time, to name the direction in which 
reform is to be sought. 

This sheet will fall into the hands of many whose 
daily employments call for much exercise of eyesight ; 
and if it should induce them to attend to the various 
modes in which the eyes may suffer, or to adopt any 
suggested preventives, or to suggest preventives for 
the use of others, the purpose for which this article is 
written will have been well attained. 


PRIZE OR NO PRIZE. 


I was at the Cape, on sick leave. When I sailed 
from India, I was as languid and yellow-visaged as 
the most listless nabob that ever supplied material 
for farce or novel. A smart bout of jungle-fever 
makes one see the world and all its advantages 
through a diminishing lens; and when I crawled 
from the Masoolah boat up the side-ladder of the 
good ship Mary Jane, I should not have been in the 
least excited by the news of my appointment to the 
office of governor-general. But a few months at the 
Cape, where the dry air and pure skies absolutely 
seem to impart vitality to an enfeebled frame, made a 
wonderful difference in me, both mentally and cor- 
poreally. As my strength and appetite returned, so 
did my interest in sublunary matters; and now that 
I was a convalescent, I became a victim to boredom. 
There are few places in which one may enjoy more 
hearty, honest, solid dulness than at the Cape of 
Good Hope. No doubt, an English market-town, a 
cathedral city, a decayed watering-place, are tolerably 
lifeless, especially in hot summer weather, when 
dozing dogs have the sunny pavement to themselves, 
and the blue-bottles that haunt the butcher’s shop 
seem to monopolise all the activity of the place. But 
Cape Town!—Cape Town on a regular baking-day, 
before the breeze springs up, may challenge the 
world to compete with it on the score of monotony. 

I was not located in the town itself, but at 
Simonswald, a little place among the hills, perched at 
a respectable height above the sea, and whose board- 
ing-houses were full of the recovering, the sick, and 
the dying, who owed their shattered health to the 
vampire climate of India. There was no diversion at 
Simonswald, however, except three: you might stroll 
up to Constantia Farm, and see the world-famous vine- 
yards, read the newspapers over and over again, or 
play cards. Now, a newspaper is apt to grow tedious 
by the time of its fourth perusal; and vineyards have 
a sameness about them; and of card-playing and its 
effects, I had seen rather more than enough in the 
hill-stations in India. By the by, I have known men 
who had withstood all temptation to become gamblers 
while on service, gradually imbibe a morbid love of 
high play at the Cape, from pure dearth of employ- 
ment, and ruin themselves for life to save a yawn. 
Well, to escape the dulness of Simonswald, I ordered 
my hack every day at the same hour, and rode to 
plunge into the dulness of Cape Town. Not that 
Cape Town is so utterly uninteresting to a stranger; 
for a short time—say a week—one might be agree- 
ably enough employed in looking about one. 

‘The Cape has its lions, figuratively, at least, on the 
hither side of the Orange River. There are the Cape 
pigeons, bolder than any pigeons Europe can produce; 
albatrosses and cormorants, and other great white or 
gray birds, perpetually screaming and soaring over 
the waves that sparkle with gamboling fish. There 
are the plump Cape belles; the Cape sheep with their 
astounding tails, which, somehow, never seem real 
honest appendages, but have all the air of artificial 
adornments, There are the boors, an overgrown race, 


beside whom most of the visitors to the colony look 
contemptible pigmies, an opinion you may generally 
read pretty legibly on the broad face of the Africander 
himself. And there are the Hottentots, of whose 
vicinity, if they should happen to be to windward, 
you cannot long remain unconscious; and the wonder- 
ful wagons from the interior; and the Cape burghers, 
and the Cape sharks, and the vats of Cape wine, 
and the miserable booths where Cape brandy inspires 
a company of negroes to dance to the music of a gourd 
fiddle; and more cattle, more hides, more clay-pipes, 
and more queer costumes than would give a travelling 
artist materials for fifty sketches. But still, in a 
month or two, a man is sure to grow weary of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and think the best hope he could 
cherish would be to get well away from it. 

One day, as I was yawning about on the pier, 
looking up now and then at Table Mountain, to see 
if the cloth was spread, and any elemental frolic 
probable, a salute was suddenly banged out by the 
Flagstaff Battery. As quickly as was natural to a 
man who, for the last day or two, had had no plea- 
santer problem to busy his mind than an attempt to 
solve the question, why Cape horses cannot trot, but 
must gallop or canter, I spun round, and asked for 
information. 

‘A king’s ship, sir, with a prize in tow—a slaver, 
belike,’ said a seafaring man, the mate of some mer- 
chantman, and very civilly handed me his glass, 
through which I could make out a frigate ‘clawing’ 
into the bay, in company with a large suspicious- 
looking black brig. Meanwhile, signals were being 
rapidly exchanged between the frigate and the shore ; 
and soon the rumour spread that the new-comer was 
the Lynz, 36, Captain Horne. Lynzr, Captain Horne! 
here was a chance for me, for Horne was an old 
friend, a sort of Welsh cousin of mine, and I had 
even been a cruise in the Zynr. Here was a remedy 
for the Cape blue-devils, for a few days anyhow. I 
should dine with Horne, and Horne would dine with 
me, and then I should join the gun-room mess, and 
hear some yarns not absolutely threadbare. But here 
is the gig pulling fast for the pier-head, and in the 
stern-sheets sits the weather-beaten naval commander, 
Captain Horne, full fig, on his way to the governor's. 
To my surprise, he seemed in wretched spirits, and 
winced when I congratulated him on his success in 
the anti-slavery line. 

When he came out of government-house—the 
‘residence,’ as the natives call it—Horne, who had 
agreed to dine with me, passed his arm through mine. 

I asked him what made him wear such a hang-dog 
look, being lucky enough to have caught a slaver. 

‘Caught a slaver!’ he exclaimed—‘caught a 
Tartar would be nearer the mark, I am afraid. I 
wish she had been under fifty fathoms of blue water 
before ever J heard of her.’ 

A little pressing, and I heard the whole story. 

‘I was hovering about the South American coast,’ 
said Horne, ‘keeping a bright look-out for any stray 
Brazilian that might be fitting for a trip to the slave- 
coast; but not one could I find. Either the craft 
were invisible, or the negro-trade was a myth, one 
would have thought. At last—you know I always 
paid highly for good information, and picked up more 
prizes in that way than could otherwise have been 
gained—at last, I was informed that a brig was 
fitting out in Buenos Ayres harbour, and would sail 
shortly. She was under Brazilian colours, but the 
skipper was a Yankee, and a ’cute one. He had been 
obliged to take on board a suspicious quantity of 
water-casks, salt provisions, and so forth, but he had 
hidden the shackles—Old Nick alone can tell where ; 
and on the slave-deck he had placed six horses, in 
pens, as a pretext for his voyage. Ship’s papers, mani- 
fest, invoice, were all beautifully regular. He was an 
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honest trader, don’t you see? carrying on a traffic in 
horses, though I shall be able to prove that for the 
six hide-bound old screws he took out, he must have 
paid more in Buenos Ayres than he could possibly 
sell them for on the African coast. Besides these 
nags, the Yankee had a cargo of hardware, guns, 
nails, tools, metal rods—the proper things to barter 
with the natives—and he was to bring back produce, 
so he says. 

‘Well, he sailed. I kept a bright look-out, and 
never lost sight of his topmasts during the voyage. 

‘His course was evidently towards the Bight of 
Benin; but when he got within eighty miles of the 
Guinea Coast, the old fox doubled, and ran down in 
the night towards Cameroons. ‘The brig sails fast, 
as slavers always do; but the Lynx is the tightest, 
trimmest little boat on a wind, in the whole’—— 

‘There, there, Horne ; I know all that.’ 

‘Well,’ resumed Horne, ‘I was coming up with 
him, hand over hand, so round he went; and running 
round some sandy keys, made for the Calabar River. 
I gave chase, and he then steered for the Bonny. 
This would never do; a squall, a fog, even a dark 
night, and he would escape me, and carry his cargo of 
ebony safe to America. So I ran down, fired a gun, 
and sent a boat to fetch the skipper. He met me 
with a provoking grin, and said, as he squirted tobacco- 
juice over my clean white decks: ‘Well, cap’en, 
you’ve got me, and I hope you like me. You’ve 
captured me, I guess; but to get the brig condemned 
is another and a ’nation different story.” And so it 
is, Ned, and I’m afraid I’ve only burned my fingers 
by my precious caption. The mixed court won’t 
condemn her on bare suspicion. The crew are as 
close as wax, and the Yankees keep watch on the 
Spanish sailors, so no one can split if he wanted to.’ 

‘And if you don’t get her condemned, Horne ?’ said I. 

‘If I don’t, I’m a ruined man, that’s all,’ he 
returned with a quiver in his lip very unusual to 
him. ‘I’m a poor man, as you know; and if my 
prospects are blighted, what is to become of my 
wife and my poor boys? It was for their sake I was 
so anxious for more prize-money, and I thought this 
ship would have paid for James’s three years at 
Cambridge, and left a handsome nest-egg in the bank 
too. But if the brig’s declared an honest trader, I 
must pay compensation for seizing her, and detaining 
her illegally, and dockyard-men, labourers for the 
search, fees, wages, and what not, until I’m a beggar. 
‘Worse, too; I shall be in the “black books” of the 
Admiralty, and perhaps never get another ship, and 
then’——- * And the honest fellow stopped, for his 
heart was too full to allow him to say more. Day 
after day the slaver lay in Table Bay, and nothing 
came to light. No seaman peached—no shackles 
were found. The Yankee skipper grinned trium- 
phantly when he met us on the pier. You would 
have thought him the captor, and poor dejected 
Horne the prisoner, to have seen them both. 

The mixed court could not come to a decision. 
There were the water-casks, the salt pork, and so on, 
but no shackle-bolts and leg-irons. ‘Why don’t you 
search the hold?’ said I daily to poor Horne. 

‘I dare not,’ was the answer; ‘for there is a heavy 
cargo; and what with the wages of dockyard-men, 
and compensation to the owners for breaking bulk, 
the search would cost me a hundred pounds.’ 

I offered him all the assistance in my power, but 
he was a proud man, and declined it. So the cause 
went on, and the naval officer, poor man, was on his 
trial as well as the rascally slaver. Many a captain 
has let a negro-trader escape rather than face such a 
risk. The day of the final trial came, and the Yankee 
skipper was in court, and snapped his fingers at us. 
He did not take the trouble to sham i 


saying a word to Horne, I slipped out of court, ran to 
the pier, and was pulled on board the brig. I soon 
secured an ally in the midshipman who commanded 
the prize-crew, and we made a most irregular on- 
slaught on the contents of the brig’s hold. Strange 
to say, we found the shackles! they had been wrapped 
in tow, and headed up in casks apparently full of salt- 
meat; so that, but for an accident, we might have 
searched till doomsday in vain. But the discovery 
was useless after all; for when I returned in triumph, 
I found Horne radiant with joy, and the Yankee crest- 
fallen and utterly subdued. Unable to agree, the 
Brazilian and English judges had agreed to toss up, 
heads or tails of a dollar, for condemned or acquitted. 
Heads came up, and thus, most justly, though by sheer 
accident, the vessel was condemned. 


COOKERY AND COOKS. 


We have long been of opinion that not only your 
poet and your gardener must be ‘to the manner 
born ’—overshadowed from the cradle by the flowers 
of Parnassus or the green-house—but that those very 
important house-genii, cooks, are likewise so by right 
of birth-gift. To be really a cook, as to be really a 
poet, one must possess qualities accorded to but few. 
Quick sense of aromatic odours, equal delicacy of 
taste in its primary sense, fertility of invention and 
expedient, powers of combination, must belong to the 
cook in no ordinary degree. The badness of mere 
professors of this important art, the skill with which 
they spoil the good gifts of Providence, are no more 
arguments against this theory than the detestable 
infliction of sham poetry is against the heaven-born 
genius of the poet; nay, it is rather an argument 
in its favour, the rareness of the gift proving its 
excellence. 

The truth is practically acknowledged by the 
remuneration of the gift when possessed. One of the 
late Sybarites of the regent’s days gave, we know 
from certain authority, L.400 a year to her cook; and 
L.100 a year are the ordinary wages of one who would 
probably designate himself as an artiste. 

And like other followers of art, your true cook has 
an idiosyncrasy of his own: a self-consciousness, a 
jealousy of non-appreciation, a delight in discovering 
new combinations of old materials—what else is 
left to either cook or poet?—and an exultation 
in casting a glamour over the eenses of his duller 
neighbours by the witchery of his art—an art, too, 
let us whisper, of much greater importance than we 
coarse Anglo-Saxons have comprehended till lately, 
when a great cook became one of the supporters of 
an army, and made manifest the fact that, as man is 
an eating animal, he may not with impunity disre- 
gard one of the laws of his being. 

In ancient times, when man had not learned the 
evils of indigestion—judging by his length of days and 
the paucity of physicians—cooking was held in high 
honour, and practised by noble and princely persons. 
It is the hands of the queenly Sarah that prepare flesh 
of the calf and baked cakes for the food of angels. 
Rebecca’s delicate cookery deceived even the practised 
taste of Isaac, and was the instrument misemployed 
to bring a prophetic blessing on a peculiar people. 

Turn from these great mothers of the ancient race 
to the Greeks of Homer’s days, and you will find 
kings cooking in honour of their gods ; and roast-pork 
greeting the return of Ulysses. Both the kingly and 
the swineherd cook develop the idiosyncrasy of which 
we speak. Important events are celebrated by their 
art. The sacrifice must be followed by the feast; 
the royal exile’s return, in like manner, by an 
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confident he could not be proved guilty. Without 


impromptu slaughter and frying of swine, just as the 
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poet by a certain instinct celebrates a solemnity or 


a The a la 

7 ne cooks, too, even when their art was 
curbed and i checked by the puritanical laws of their 
country, and their skill was doomed to evaporate in 
the steam of black broth, were as jealous of their 
honour as the most tenacious of modern artistes. One 
with equal boldness and hilst resenting an 
insult to to his own skill. 

The king murmurs over the legal repast of his 
country—‘ the broth was naught.’ 

‘It lacks its seasoning,’ was the reply. 

* What is that?’ 

* Labour and exercise, O king.’ 

The cooks of old Rome—we mean of the empire— 
were obliged to supply by their skill the deficiency 
of this seasoning. We wonder how many slaves 
cooked for Lucullus—how they managed their 
delicate dishes of peacocks’ ra Mi and brains. 
How pleased the fraternity of cooks must have been 
at every new creature, ‘meet for food,’ which the 
luxurious conquerors of the world brought back from 
every vanquished land!—how they must have wel- 
comed the delicious oyster of Britain, the cherries 
for their first tart, brought home from Greece by 
Lucullus himself! The days of the Roman Empire 
must have been a palmy time for cooks. In far-off 
Egypt, where Antony’s capricious appetite taxed the 
patience and skill of his chef de cuisine, twelve cooks 
constantly prepared the meal that was ever to be 
ready, and might be called for at all hours; and 
twelve wild-boars, in different stages of roasting, 
astonished the stranger’s eyes. But we are digressing 
from the chief purport of our article. 

One of the saddest, and yet most apt, illustrations 
of the jealous sensitiveness of cooks, is that recorded 
by Madame de Sevigné of the celebrated Vatel, ser- 
vant to Louis Quatorze. The king was at Chantilly 
for the day, with all his brilliant court. They walked 
in those pleasant gardens, and on a spot carpeted 
with jonquils a collation was served. Roast-meat 
failed at some of the many tables, for a far greater 
number of guests had arrived than had been announced 


in the preparatory orders. Vatel felt the want—the | the 


defect in his perfect feast, as his sensitive tribe ever 
do. He said several times: ‘Je suis perdu d’honneur ; 
voici un affront que je ne supporterai pas.’ He added 
to M. Gourville these touching words, pep of 
the catastrophe which followed: turns; for 


twelve nights I have not slept; me to give 
orders.’ Gourville helped him to - Dest of his 
power, and communicated his distress to the prince, 


who went to his room, and assured him that all was 
well; that nothing could be better than the king’s 
supper. He replied: ‘ Monseigneur, votre bonté 
m’achéve ; je sais que le réti a manqué & deux tables.’ 
We shall quote the remainder of the sad tale from 
Madame de Sevigné herself: ‘At four o'clock in 
the morning, Vatel walks round the place; he finds 
everybody asleep; he meets a little purveyor, who 
brings him only two baskets of salt-water fish. He 
asks him: “Is that all?” “Yes, sir.” The boy 
did not know that Vatel had sent to all the sea- 
ports for more. Vatel waits some time; the other 
purveyors do not arrive. His head grows confused 
and troubled; he believed there would be no more 
salt-water fish. He found Gourville, and said to 
him: “ Monsieur, I shall not survive this disgrace.” 
Vatel ascends to his 
i the door, = 


repair the loss of Vatel, and it was repaired. The 
court dined weil; had a collation—a supper; 
they walked—played. Everything was perfumed by 
jonquils: everybody was enchanted.’ 

One shudders as one reads. Was there no memory 
of the unfortunate man who had perished in that 
sweet perfume? No trace of the recent horror amidst 
that selfish throng? No marvel if the next time we 
meet with a royal French cook, it is in the 
of the Temple. The glittering, heartless throng have 
Vv . The sceptre is in the dust. ‘Le Roi’— 
that golden idol—is no longer amid the jonquils of 
Chantilly, but a captive to his own people; and 
Turgy, his old cook, faithful amidst so many false, 
serves, aids, helps the fallen monarch in his hour of 


The same nervous temperament which led to 
Vatel’s fearful fate, produced in England another 
tragedy, in which a cook was the principal actor. 
Some supposed insult offered to his skill, drew the 
vengeance of this man on the family he served; and 
they were all poisoned by him. We do not wish to 
dwell upon such a tale; but as its punishment was 
the last act of one of our old terrible laws, we could 
scarcely leave it out in our chat about cooks. In 
those days, the law condemned ‘cooks who were 
guilty of poisoning to be boiled alive!’ and this 
hideous doom was fulfilled in this case.* The cook 
was boiled in a large kettle in Smithfield Market! 
Probably the opportunities of destruction possessed 
by cooks, suggested fears and suspicions which gave 
rise to this frightful law, and not any frequency 
of the crime in the persons for whom it was framed. 
This opinion is confirmed by the fact that the 
instance we have cited was the first and last time 
of the frightful punishment being carried into effect. 

But we will turn to a pleasanter phase of character 
—that is, the skill and art of combination, and even 
transformation, belonging to this peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy. We suppose almost all our readers know the 
story of the bet made by the French gourmands, one 
of whom asserted that he could detect the component 
ye Ce put before him; the other, betting 
at great odds that he would not be able to tell 
materials wherewith Ais cook would prepare a 
‘savoury dish’ for them. The bet was taken; the 
one confident in his quick natural sense; the other 
in the skill of his cook. The matter was of import- 
ance beyond a mere gambling transaction, because 
the fallen fortunes of a noble family would be raised 
by the timely pecuniary help. The cook—a French- 
man of course—exerted all his talents, and surpassed 
all praise. The dish was placed before the knowing 
epicure. He tastes, smacks his lips, tastes again, 
smells it—your epicures don’t stand on elegance of 
manner in such a case!—tastes again. Alas! it is 
redolent of all rich odours; such sauces, so marvel- 
lously blended; such gravy, such solids—so soft, 
What can it be? A wondrously prepared 
Calves’ head in a new shape? No, 


remember reading in our childhood, in 

history of the Netherlands, of similar skill proving 
of inestimable value to some Black Walloons, who 
were besieged and famine-stricken somewhere—our 
memory cannot recall the name. The cook of the 
cook, and therefore possessing 
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no, no!—a thousand ‘Nos.’ Our epicure gives it 
up. ‘It is old white kid gloves!’ is the cool explana- 
tion, when the bet is resigned up as lost. We 
| the idiosyncrasy of his tribe, made most appetising 
salads of grass; dressed stinging nettles like spinach 
with eggs, whilst he had any; made admirable 
third blow—for he gave himself two wounds, which | ragouts of rats, and mice, and lapdogs; a splendid 
were not mortal—that he fell dead.’ second course of dried onions, and finally disguised 
i Too late, too late came the fish. The grief of the | ———— ——__SEE EE 
: courtiers was great at first, but ‘Gourville tried to *® Vide Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
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saw-dust and a 


members ! 

The artistic skill of cooks is shewn frequently 
in ornament as well as in substantial matters. The 
graceful centre-dishes, and garnishings of sugar, &c. ; 
the vegetable flowers, architectural jellies, the blend- 
ing of colours, are all proofs of this power. The 
culinary art appeals to the eye as well as to the 
palate, and charms three or four senses at once. In 
the age of chivalry, a fortress of pasty stands, 
attacked by mimic warriors, on the centre of the 
baron’s board. As taste and knowledge spread, 
lighter and more fanciful devices appear. Barley- 
sugar baskets and turrets emulate topazes in clear- 
ness and brilliancy, and ‘dough’ becomes the instru- 
ment for the art of a modeller, who might vie with 
the sculptor, the material taken into consideration. 

It was the despair of the Duke of Tuscany’s cook 
for a lacking centre-ornament that brought to light 
the genius of Canova—the boy, who was lingering 
about the kitchen—so runs the tale—offering to supply 
the want, and forming from dough and white sugar 
so perfect a lion that the duke, perceiving his talent, 
took him under his own care, and he became the 
great sculptor of modern times. 

Of all people, the negroes are most generally gifted 
with the skill required for the culinary art. This is 
shewn, we think, by the choice of a negro for cook on 
board almost all ships of war. We remember well 
when we—in our childhood—dwelt on board a man- 
of-war ing such a cook; and in how many 
points our ‘ Black John’ partook of the idiosyncrasy 
of greater artists; for he was a genius in his way, and 
delighted in all things beautiful. We can see him 
now! How he used to strut down the deck, with a 
certain dignity about him too; there was no lack of 
self-appreciation in John. How he ordered his sub- 
ordinates, the boys attached to the galley; and 
how marvellously quick he was in understanding a 
‘receipt’ for even the most difficult and delicate 
operations of his art. There was nothing he could 
not do, though our mother, from some slight preju- 
dice as to his colour—we ourselves thought it was 
because it would ‘come off’—did not permit him to 
‘make for us. He liked flowers very much; 
and in return for some gift of sweets, we presented 
him with a flower-pot, containing our only flower—a 
marigold! He was amusingly diverted by the gift, 
declaring, ‘ Marigold proper flower for cook, ’cos good 
to put in soup.’ We had even then read a little of 
Shakspeare, and quoted instantly the verses : 


‘The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping. 


Black John was charmed; he made us repeat the 
lines again and again, till he knew them; and after- 
wards we heard him, negro-fashion, singing them to a 
tune of his own—one of those wild melodies which 


But it was—as we said at the commencement of 
article— for our own day to shew us the 


for they had enough to spoil—a cook, with the self- 
consciousness of power, and chivalrous feeling peculiar 
to the character we have tried to draw, volunteered 


estimation of and the East. With the names 
of the brave men who fought and fell by the shores of 
the Euxine, will be united hereafter the name and 
memory of Soyer the cook. 


OGEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER LXXX.—SIGNAL-SHOTS. 


I sHALL not attempt to depict my emotions at that 
moment; my pen is unequal to the task. Think, 
thou, of my situation, and fancy them if thou canst. 
Behind me, a mother murdered and basely muti- 
lated—a near relative slain in like fashion—my home 
—my property given to the flames. Before me 
a sister torn from the maternal embrace, borne ruth- 
lessly along by savage captors—perhaps outraged by 
their fiendish leader. And he, too, under my eyes, 
the false perfidious friend—the ravisher—the mur- 
derer! Had I not cue for indulging in the wildest 
emotions ? 

And wild they were—each moment becoming 
wilder as I gazed upon the object of my vengeance. 
They were fast rising beyond my control. My 
muscles seemed to swell with renewed rage; the 
blood coursed through my veins like streams of liquid 
fire. 

I almost forgot the situation in which we were. 
But one thought was in my mind—vengeance. Its 
object was before me—unconscious of my presence as 
if he had been asleep—almost within reach of my 
hand—perfectly within range of my rifle. 

I raised the piece to the level of those drooping 
plumes; I sighted their tips; I knew that the eyes 
were underneath them; my finger rested against the 
trigger. 

In another instant, that form—in my eyes, hitherto 
heroic—would have lain lifeless upon the grass; but 
my comrades forbade the act. 

With a quick instinct, Hickman grasped the lock of 
my gun, covering the nipple with his broad palm; 
while Weatherford clutched at the barrel. I was no 
longer master of the piece. 

I was angry at the interruption, but only for an 
instant; a moment’s reflection convinced me they 
had acted right. The old hunter, putting his lips 
close to my ear, addressed me in an earnest whisper : 

‘Not yit, Geordie—not yit: for your life, don’t make 
a fuss. “T'would be no use to kill him. The rest o’ 
the varmints ud be sartin to git off, an’ sartin to toat 
the weemen along wi’ ’em. We three ain’t enough to 
stop ’em; we’d only git sculped ourselves. We must 
slide back for the others, an’ then we’ll be able to 
surround ’em: that’s the idea—ain’t it, Jim?’ 

Weatherford, fearing to trust his voice, nodded an 
affirmative. 

‘Come, then!’ added Hickman, in the same low 
whisper. ‘We musn’t lose a minute. Let’s git back as 
rapid as possyble. Keep yur backs low down—gen- 
teelly, genteelly !’ and, as he continued giving these 
injunctions, he faced towards the ground, extended 
his body to ite full length, and crawling off like an 
alligator, was soon lost behind the trunks of the trees. 

Weatherford and I followed in similar fashion, 
until safe beyond the circle of the firelight, when all 
three rose erect to our feet. 


successful, and raised 
for ever his art and the skill of its followers in the 


We stood for a moment listening backward. We 


"he the officers’ old boots @ merveille, and made leather ae 
er; digestible! not to speak of the hot rolls made of 
by EE few chestnuts! Finally, the Soyer 
of that age made his dependents confident that ‘if 
ry they cut off their left arms, and fought with their ; 
right,’ he could make wholesome food from the lost 
cooks in its best form. When our armies were 
perishing for lack of nourishment rather than food— 
to go and aid the sufferers with the best resources of 
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were not without anxiety lest our retreat might have 
disturbed the camp; but no sounds reached us save 
those to which we had been listening—the snore of 
some sleeping savage, the ‘crop-crop’ of the browsing 
horse, or the stamp of a hoof upon the firm turf. 

Satisfied that we had passed away unobserved, we 
started upon the back-track, which the hunters could 
now follow like a path well known to them. Dark as 
it was, we advanced almost in a run, and were pro- 
gressing rapidly, when our speed was suddenly 
checked by the report of a gun. 

Each halted as if shot in his tracks. Surprise it 
was that stopped us, for the report came not from the 
Indian camp, but the opposite direction—that in 
which our party had been left. 

But it could not be one of them who had fired? 
They were at too great a distance—or should have 
been—for their guns to have been heard so distinctly. 
Had they advanced, tired waiting for our return? 
Were they still advancing? If so, the shot was most 
imprudent; it would be certain to put the camp on 
the gui vive. What had they fired at? It might have 
been an accidental discharge—it must have been. 

These conjectures were rapid as thoughts can be: 
we did not communicate them to one another; each 
had them of himself. 

We had scarcely time to speak to one another, 
when a second shot rang in ourears. It came from 
the same direction as the former, appearing almost a 
repetition; and had there been time to re-load, we 
should have so deemed it. But there had not been 
time, even for the most accomplished rifleman. Two 
guns, therefore, had been fired. 

My companions were puzzled as well as myself. 
The firing was inexplicable under any other hypothesis 
than that some Indians had strayed from their camp, 
and were making ‘ signals of distress.’ 

We had no time to reflect. We could now hear 
behind us the camp in full alarm, and we knew it was 
the shots that had caused it. We heard the shouts 
of men—the neighing and hurried trampling of 
horses. 

Without pausing longer, we again took to the track, 
and hastened onward in the direction of our friends. 

Farther on, we perceived some men on horseback. 
Two there appeared to be—though in the darkness 
we were not certain, as their forms were scarcely 
distinguishable. 

They appeared to retreat as we approached, gliding 
off like ghosts among the trees. No doubt these 
were they who had fired the shots; they were just 
in the direction whence the reports had come, and 
at the proper distance. 

Were they Indians or whites ? 

Risking the chance of their being our foes, old 
Hickman hailed them. 

We paused to listen. There was no reply—not 
even an exclamation from either. We could hear, by 
the hoof-strokes of their horses, that they were 
hurrying off in a direction altogether different from 
that either of our friends or foes. 

There was something mysterious in the behaviour 
of these two horsemen. For what purpose had they 
fired their guns? If to signal the camp, why had 
they retreated from us as we came forward? Why, 
moreover, had they gone off in a direction that did 
not lead to the camp—since its position was now 
known to them by the noise of the alarm they had 
themselves occasioned ? 

To me, their behaviour was inexplicable. 

Hickman appeared to have found some clue to it, 
and the knowledge seemed to produce a singular 
effect upon him. He exhibited signs of astonishment, 
mingled with feelings of indignation. 

‘Devil swamp ’em! the wuthless skunks, if’t are 
them; an’ I’m good as sure it are. I can’t a be 


mistaken in the crack o’ them two guns. What say 
ye, Jim Weatherford? Di ye reconnize ’em ?’ 

‘I war thinkin’ I'd heern them afore—somewhars, 
but I can’t ’zactly tell whar. Stay: one on ’em’s 
preecious like the ring o’ Ned Spence’s rifle.’ 

*Preecious like—it are the same, an’ tother’s Bill 
Willims. What on airth kin the two be arter? We 
left ’em ‘long wi’ the rest, an’ hyar they are—I’m 
sure it’s them—gallivantin’ about through the woods, 
an’ firin’ off thar guns to spoil everything we’ve 
done. They’ve sot the Indyuns off to a sartinty. 
Devil swamp ’em both! what kin they be arter? 
Some hellniferous game, I ’spect. By the tarnal 
catawampus! I’ll make both on ’em pay for this 
when we git thegither. Come on quick, fellers! 
Let’s git the party up, or we'll be too late. Them 
Indyuns ’ll make tracks, an’ slope afore we git near 
‘em. Durn the shots! they ’ve spoilt the hul bizness. 
Quick—come along hyar!’ 

Following the old hunter's direction, we hurried 
on after him. 


CUAPTER LXXXI. 
AN EMPTY CAMP. 


We had not gone far before we were within earshot 
of voices, mingled with the hollow thumping of 
horses’ hoofs. 

We recognised the voices as those of our comrades, 
and hailed them as they came nearer, for we perceived 
that they were advancing towards us. They had heard 
the reports ; and, believing them to proceed from our 
rifles, had fancied we were engaged with the Indians, 
and were now riding up to our aid. 

‘Hullow, boys!’ shouted Hickman as they drew 
near, ‘is Bill Willims an’ Ned Spence among ye? 
Speak out if ye be.’ 

There was no reply to this interrogatory; it was 
succeeded by a dead silence of some seconds’ duration. 
Evidently the two men were not there, else they would 
have answered for themselves. 

‘Where are they?’ ‘Where have they gone to?’ 
were the inquiries that passed through the crowd. 

‘Ay, whar are they?’ repeated Hickman. ‘Thar 
not hyar, that’s plain. By the tarnal allygator! 
thar’s some ugly game afoot atween ’em two fellers. 
But come, boys! we must forrad. The Indyuns is 
jest afore ye. It’s no use creepin’ any more—thar 
a gwine to slope, an’ ef we don’t git up to ’em in three 
shakes o’ a squirrel’s tail, thar won’t be a cussed 
redskin o’ ’em on the groun’. Hooraw for sculps! 
Look to yur guns. Let’s forrad, an’ gie ‘em 
partickler tarnation !’ 

And with this emphatic utterance, the old hunter 
dashed into the front, and led the way towards the 
camp of the savages. 

The men followed, helter-skelter, the horses crowd- 
ing upon each other’s heels. No strategic method 
was observed ; time was the important consideration ; 
and our aim was to get up to their camp before the 
Indians could retreat from it. A bold charge into 
the midst of our enemies—a volley from our guns, 
with knives and pistols to close the conflict—this 
was the programme that had been hastily agreed upon. 

We had arrived near the camp—within three hun- 
dred yards of it. There was no uncertainty as to the 
direction. The noises from the camp itself, which 
had continued ever since the first alarm, had served 
to guide us. 

All at once these noises became hushed; no longer 
reached us, either the voices of men, or the hurried 
trampling of horses. In the direction of the camp, 
all was still as death. 

We needed no more the guidance of sounds; we 
were within sight of the fires, or rather of their 
light, that glittered afar among the trees: with this 
as our beacon, we continued to advance. 
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We no longer rode rashly forward. The change 
from confused noise to perfect silence had been so 
sudden, so abrupt, as to have the effect of making 
us more cautious. The very stillness ap 
ominous. We read in it a warning; it rendered us 
suspicious of an ambuscade—the more so, that all had 
heard of the great talents of the ‘red stick chief’ for 
this very mode of attack. We approached, therefore, 
with greater prudence. 

When within a hundred yards of the fires, our 
party halted. Several dismounted, and advanced on 
foot. These glided from trunk to trunk till they 
had reached the edge of the opening, and then came 
back to report. 

The camp was no longer in existence; its occu- 
pants were gone; Indians, horses, captives, plunder 
—all had disappeared from the ground; fhe fires 
alone remained! These bore evidence of being 
disturbed in the confusion of the hasty decampment. 
The red embers were strewed over the ground, their 
last flames faintly flickering away. 

The scouts continued to advance among the 
trees, till they had made the full circuit of the 
opening. For a hundred yards around it, the woods 
were searched with caution and care, but no enemy 
was found—no ambuscade. We had arrived too 
late; our savage foes had escaped us, and carried 
off their captives from under our very eyes. 

It was impossible to follow them in the darkness; 
and, with mortified spirits, we advanced into the 
glade, and took possession of the deserted camp— 
determined to remain there for the rest of the night, 
and renew the pursuit in the morning. 

Our first care was to quench our thirst by the 
pond, then that of our animals. ‘The fires were next 
extinguished; and a ring of sentries—consisting of 
nearly half the number of our party—was placed 
among the tree-trunks that stood thickly around the 
opening. The horses were staked over the ground ; 
and this done, the men stretched themselves along 
the sward, so lately occupied by the bodies of their 
foemen. 

In this wise we awaited the dawning of day. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 


A DFAD FOREST. 

My comrades, wearied with the long ride, were 
soon in deep slumber, the sentries only remaining 
awake. For me was neither rest nor sleep—my 
misery forbade repose. Most of the night I spent 
in pacing to and fro around the pond, that lay 
darkly gleaming in the centre of the open ground. 

I fancied I found relief in thus roving about—it 
seemed to still the agitation of my spirit—it prevented 
my reflections from becoming too intense. 

A new regret occupied my thoughts—I regretted 
that I had not succeeded in my intention to fire at the 
chief of the murderers—I regretted I had not killed 
him on the spot: the monster had escaped, and my 
sister was now perhaps beyond the power of rescue. 

I blamed the hunters for having hindered me. Had 
they foreseen the result, they might have acted other- 
wise; but it was beyond human foresight to have 
anticipated the alarm. 

The two men who had caused it were again with us. 
Their conduct, so singular and mysterious, had given 
rise to strong suspicions of their loyalty; and their 
re-appearance—they had joined us while advancing 
towards the camp—had been hailed with an outburst 
of angry menace. Some even talked of shooting them 
out of their saddles; and this threat would most prob- 
ably have been carried into effect, had the fellows 
not offered a ready explanation. They alleged that 

had separated from the troop before it made its 


of the scouts, or that Indians were near—that they 
had got lost in the woods, and had fired their guns 
as signals in hopes that we might answer them. 
They acknowledged having met three men afoot, but 
they fancied them to be Indians, and had kept out of 
their way—that afterwards seeing the party near, 
they had recognised and ridden up to it. 

Most of the men were contented with the explana- 
tion. What motive, reasoned they, could the two 
have in giving an alarm to the enemy? Who could 
suspect them of rank treason ? 

Not all were satisfied. I heard old Hickman 

whisper some significant words to his comrade, as 

he glanced towards the estrays. 

‘ Keep yur eye skinned, Jim, an’ watch the skunks 

weil—thar’s somethin’ not hulsome about ’em.’ 

As there was no one who could openly accuse them, 

they were once more admitted into the ranks; and 

were now among those who were stretched out and 

sleeping. 

The wretches lay close to the edge of the water. In 

my rounds I passed them repeatedly; and in the 

sombre darkness I could just distinguish their pros- 

trate forms. I regarded them with strange emotions, 

for I shared the suspicions of Hickman and Weather- 

ford. I could scarcely doubt that these fellows had 

strayed off on purpose—that, actuated by some foul 

motive, they had fired their guns to warn the Indians 

of the approach of our party. 

By midnight there was a moon. ‘There was no 

cloud to intercept her beams; and after, rising above 

the tree-tops, she poured down a flood of brilliant light. 

The sleepers were awakened by the sudden change. 
Some rose to their feet, believing it to be day. It was 
only after glancing up to the heavens they became 
aware of their mistake. 

The noise had put every one on the alert. A few 
talked of continuing the pursuit by the light of the 
moon. Such a course would have coincided with my 
own wishes, but the hunter-guides opposed it. Their 
reasons were just. In open ground, they could have 
lifted the trail, but under the timber, the moon’s light 
would not avail them, True, they could have tracked 
by torchlight, but this would only be to expose us to an 
ambuscade of the enemy. Even to advance by moon- 
light would be to subject ourselves to alike danger. 
Circumstances had changed. The savages now knew 
we were after them. Ina night-march, the pursued 
have the advantage of the pursuers—even though the 
numbers be inferior. The darkness gives them every 
facility of effecting either an attack or escape. 

Thus reasoned the guides. No one made opposition 
to their views, and it was agreed that we should keep 
the ground till daylight. 

It was time to change the sentinels. Those who 
had slept, now took post; while the relieved guard 
came in, and flung themselves down to snatch a few 
hours of rest. 

Williams and Spence took their turn with the rest. 
They were posted on one side of the glade, and next 
to one another. 

Hickman and Weatherford had fulfilled their tour 
—as they stretched themselves along the grass, I 
noticed that they had chosen a spot near to where the 
suspected men had been placed. By the moonlight, 
they must have had a view of the latter. 

Notwithstanding their recumbent attitudes, the 
hunters did not appear to go to sleep. I observed 
them at intervals. ‘Their heads were close together, 
and slightly raised above the ground, as if they were 
whispering to one another. 

As before, I walked round and round. The moon- 
light enabled me to move more rapidly, and this eased 
my spirit. Oft-times I made the circuit of the little 
pond—how oft, it would be difficult to determine. 


last halt—that they knew nothing of the advance 


My steps were mechanical. My thoughts had no 
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connection with the ee ree exertions I was making, 
and I took no note of how I progressed. 

After a time there came & stillness over my soul. 
For a short interval, both my griefs and vengeful 
— seemed to have departed. I knew the cause. 

was a mere psychological phenomenon—one of 
common occurrence. The nerves that were the 
organs of the peculiar emotions under which I was 
suffering, had grown wearied, and refused any longer 
to vibrate. 

I knew it was but a temporary calm—the lull 
between two billows of the storm—but during its 
continuance I was sensible to impressions from 
external objects. 

I could not help noticing the singularity of the 
scene around me. The bright moonlight enabled me 
to note its features somewhat minutely. 

We were inside what by backwoodsmen is techni- 

cally termed a glade—oftener in their idiom a ‘gleed’— 
a small opening in the woods without timber or under- 
wood of any sort. This one was circular—about fifty 
yards in diameter—and with the peculiarity of having 
a pond in its midst. The pond, which was only a 
few yards in circumference, was also a circle, perfectly 
cocentric with the glade itself. It was one of those 
singular natural basins found throughout the penin- 
sula, and appearing as if scooped out by mechanic 
art. It was deeply sunk in the earth, and filled with 
water till within three feet of its rim. The water 
was cool and clear, and under the moonbeams, shone 
with a silvery effulgence. 

Of the glade itself, nothing more—except that it 
was covered with sweet-smelling flowers—that, now 
crushed under the hoofs of horses, and the heels of 
men, gave forth a double fragrance. 

It was a pretty parterre, and under happier circum- 
stances, I should have esteemed it a picture pleasant 
to contemplate. 

But it was not the picture that occupied my 
attention in that moment; rather was it the framing. 

Around the glade stood tall trees in a ring, 
regularly as if they had been planted; and, beyond 
these, as far as the eye could penetrate the depths of 
the forest, were others of like size and aspect. The 
trunks of all were nearly of one thickness—few of 
them reaching a diameter of two feet, but all rising 
to the height of many yards without leaf or branch. 
They grew somewhat densely over the ground, but 
in daylight the eye might have ranged to a consider- 
able distance through the intervals—for there was no 
underwood, save the low dwarf palmetto, to interrupt 
the view. The trunks were straight, and almost 
cylindrical as palms; and they might have been 
mistaken for trees of this order, had it not been for 
their large heads of leaves terminating in a cone- 
shaped summit. 

They were not palms: they were pines—‘ broom’ 
pines*—a species of tree with which I was perfectly 
familiar, having ridden many hundreds of miles shaded 
by the pendant fascicles of their acicular foliage. 

The sight of these trees, therefore, would have 
created no curiosity, had I not noticed in their 
appearance something peculiar. Instead of the deep 
green which should have been exhibited by their long 
drooping leaves, they appeared of a brownish yellow. 
Was it fancy? or was it the deceptive light of the 
moon that caused this apparent change in their 
natural colour ? 

One or the other, soliloquised I, on first noticing 
them; but as I continued to gaze, I perceived that 
I was in error. Neither my own fancy nor the moon’s 
rays were at fault. The foliage was really of the 
hue it appeared to be. In drawing nearer to them, 


* Pinus Australis. One of the most remarkable of the conifere. 
A true southern specics. 


I observed that the leaves were withered, though still 
adhering to the twigs—I noticed, moreover, that the 
trunks were dry and dead-like—the bark scaled or 
scaling off—that the trees, in short, were dead. 

I now remembered what Hickman had stated while 
groping for the direction. That was at some distance 
off; but, as far as I could see, the woods presented the 
same dun colour. I came to the conclusion that the 


whole forest was dead. 
The inference was correct, and the lanation 
easy. The sphinx* had been at work. whole 


forest was dead. 


CHAPTER LXXKXIII. 


A CIRCULAR CONFLICT. 


Strange as it may seem, even in that dread hour 
these observations had interested me; but while 
making them, I observed something which gratified 
me still more. It was the blue dawn that, mingling 
with the yellower light of the moon, affected the 
hues of the foliage upon which I was gazing. 
Morning was about to break. 

Others had noticed this at the same instant, and 
already the sleepers were rising from their dewy 
couches, and looking to the girths of their saddles. 

We were a hungry band, but there was no hope 
of breakfast, and we prepared to start without it. 

The dawn was of only a few minutes’ duration ; 
and, as the sky continued to brighten, prepara- 
tions were made for starting. The sentries were 
called in—all except four, who were prudently left 
to the last minute to watch in different directions; 
the horses were unpicketed, and bridled — they 
had worn their saddles all night—and the guns of 
the party were carefully reprimed or capped. Many 
of my comrades were old campaigners, and every 
precaution was taken that might influence our success 
in a conflict. It was expected that before noon we 
should come up with the savage band, or track it 


as | home to its lair. In either case, we should have a 


fight, and once more all declared their determination 
to go forward. 

A few minutes were spent in arranging the order 
of our march. It was deemed prudent that some 
of the more skilled of the men should go forward as 
scouts on foot, and thoroughly explore the woods 
in advance of the main body. This would secure us 
from any sudden attack, in case the enemy had formed 
an ambuscade. The old hunters were once more to 
act as trackers, and of course lead the van. 

These arrangements were completed, and we were 
on the point of starting. The men had mounted 
their horses—the scouts were already entering the 
edge of the timber; when all on a sudden several 
shots were heard, and at the same time the alarm- 
cries of the sentries who had fired them. These had 
not yet been called in; and the four had discharged 
their pieces almost simultaneously. 

The woods appeared to ring with a hundred 
echoes. But they were not echoes—they were real 
reports of rifles and musketry; and the shrill war- 
cry that accompanied them was easily distinguished 
above the shouting of our own men. 

The Indians were upon us. 

Upon us, or, to speak less figuratively, around us. 
The four sentries had fired, therefore each had seen 
Indians in his own direction. 

But it needed not this to guide us to the conclusion 
that we were surrounded. From all sides came the fierce 


* Sphinx coniferarum. Immense swarms of insects, and espe- 
cially the larva of the above species, insinuate themselves under 
the bark of the ‘long-leaved’ (broom) pine, attack the trunk, 
and cause the tree to perish in the course of a year. Extensive 
with in Florida, covered solely with dead pines 

jus destroyed. 
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yells of the foe, as if echoing one another, and their 
bullets whistled past us in different directions. Beyond 
doubt, the glade was encompassed within their lines. 

Their first volley had but little effect. Two or 
three men were hit, and as many horses; but the 
balls were weak, and did but trifling harm. From 
where they had fired, our position was beyond the 
‘carry’ of their guns, and spent bullets were seen 
plashing dead upon the pond. Had they crept a 
little nearer, before delivering their fire, the execu- 
tion would have been fearful, clumped together as 
we were within the opening. 

Fortunately, our staunch guards had ved 
their approach, and in good time given the " 

It had saved us. 

These are after-thoughts. At that crisis, no one 
paused to reflect. The nature of the attack was 
apparent to all of us; it was a ‘surround,’ and the 
best mode of meeting it was our only thought. 

There was a momentary confusion with much noise 
—the shouting of men, mingled with the neighing 
and prancing of horses; but above the din was 
heard the guiding voice of Hickman. 

‘Off o’ yer hosses, fellers! an’ take to the trees. 
Down wi’ ye, quick! To the trees, an’ keep ’em 
back! or by the tarnal airthquake, every mother’s 
son o’ us Il git sculped! To the trees !—to the trees!’ 

The same idea had already suggested itself to 
others; and before the hunter had ceased calling 
out his directions, the men were out of their saddles, 
and making for the edge of the timber. 

Some ran to one side, some to another—each 
making for the tree that was nearest him—and in 
a few seconds our whole party had ensconced itself 
—the body of each individual sheltered behind the 
trunk of a pine. In this position, we formed a perfect 
circle, our backs turned upon each other, and our 
faces to the foe. 

Our horses thus hurriedly abandoned, and wild 
with the excitement of the attack, galloped madly 
over the ground, with trailing bridles, and stirrups 
striking against their flanks. Most of them dashed 
past us; and, scampering off through the trees, were 
either caught by the savages, or having broken past 
them, escaped into the woods beyond. 

We made no attempt to ‘head’ them. The bullets 
were hurtling past our ears. It would have been 
certain death to have stepped aside from the trunks 
that sheltered us. 

The advantage of the position we had gained was 
apparent at a single glance. Fortunate it was that 
our last sentries had been so tardily relieved. Had 
these been called in a moment sooner, the surprise 
would have been complete. The Indians would have 
advanced to the very edge of the opening, before utter- 
ing their war-cry or firing a shot, and we should 
have been at their mercy. They would have been 
under cover of the timber, and perfectly protected 
from our guns, while we in the open ground must 
have fallen before their fire. But for the well-timed 
alarm, they might have massacred us at will. 

Disposed as we now were, our antagonists had not 
much advantage. The trunks of the trees intrenched 
us both, Only the concave side of our line was 

and the enemy might fire at it across the 
glade. But as the opening was fifty yards in 
diameter, and at no point had we permitted the 
Indians to get up to its edge, we knew that their 
bullets could not carry across; and therefore had no 
a ension on this score. 
manceuvre, improvised though it was, had 
proved our salvation. We now saw it was the only 
thing we could have done to save ourselves from 
immediate destruction. Fortunate it was that the 
voice of Hickman had hurried us eo quickly to our 
posts. 


Our men were not slow in returning the enemy’s 
fire. In a few seconds their guns were at play; and 
every now and then was heard the sharp whip-like 
‘spang’ of their rifles around the circle of the glade. 
At intervals, too, rose a triumphant cheer, as some 
savage, who had too rashly exposed his red body, was 
known to have fallen to the shot. 

Again the voice of the old hunter rang over the 
glade. Cool, calm, and clear, it was heard by every one. 
‘Mind yer hind-sights, boys! an’ shoot sure. 
Don’t waste neer a grain o’ yer powder. Ye’ll need 
the hul on’t afore we ’ve done wi’ the cussed niggers. 
Don’t a one o” ye pull trigger till ye’ve drawed a 
bead on a redskin’s eye.’ 

These injunctions were full of significance. Hither- 
to, the younger ‘hands’ had been firing somewhat 
recklessly —discharging their pieces as soon as loaded, 
and only wounding the trunks of the trees. It was 
to stay this proceeding that Hickman had spoken. 
His words produced the desired effect. The re 
became less frequent, but the triumphant cheer that 
betokened a ‘hit’ was heard as often as ever. 

In a few minutes after the first burst of the battle, 
the conflict assumed altogether a new aspect. 
The wild yells uttered by the Indians in their first 

laught—intended to drive us into confusion—were 
no longer heard; and the shouts of the white men 
had also ceased. Only now and then rose the deep 
‘hurrah’ of triumph, or a shout from some of our 
party to give encouragement to his comrades. 

At intervals rang out the ‘ Yo-ho-ehee,’ uttered by 
some warrior-chief to stimulate his braves to the 
attack. 

The shots were no longer in volleys, but single, or 
two and three ata time. Every shot was fired with 
an aim; and it was only when that aim proved true— 
or he who fired it believed it so—that voices were 
heard on either side. Each individual was too much 
occupied in looking for an object for his aim, to 
waste time in idle words or shouts. 

Perhaps, in the whole history of war, there is no 
account of a conflict so quietly carried on—no battle 
so silently fought. In the interludes between the 
shots there were moments when the stillness was 
intense—moments of awful and ominous silence. 

Neither was battle ever fought in which both sides 
were so oddly arrayed against each other. We were 
disposed in two concentric circles—the outer one 
formed by the enemy, the inner by the men of our 
party, deployed almost regularly around the glade. 
These circles were scarcely forty paces apart; at some 
points, perhaps a little less—where a few of the more 
daring warriors, sheltered by the trees, had worked 
themselves closer to our line. Never was battle 
fought where the contending parties were so near 
each other, without closing in hand-to-hand conflict. 
We could have conversed with our antagonists 
without raising our voices above the ordinary tone; 
and were enabled to aim, literally, at the ‘whites of 
their eyes!’ 

Under such circumstances was the contest carried on. 


TO THE EDITORS OF CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL. 

GenTLEMEN—In the series of papers contributed to 
your periodical by the gifted author of John Halifaz, 
Gentleman, and recently published in a collected form, 
under the title of A Woman's Thoughts about Women, 
occur two serious misrepresentations of the doctrines of 
the Bible. 

To your ever-present desire to disseminate truth, not 
falsehood—to inform, not to misinform, the people, the 
labours of your lives give unequivocal testimony. In 
accordance with the principles by which your efforts to 


popularise knowledge have ever been guided, you will 
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doubtless grant a place in your widely-circulated Journal 
to the few observations I am about to offer; the more 
readily, as they refer to the sacred, world-wide cause 
of Divine Revelation. 

At page 301 of Chambers’s Journal, Dec. 12, 1857, 
occurs this remark : ‘I believe there is no other light on 
this difficult question, than that given by the New Testa- 
ment. There, clear and plain, shines the doctrine of 
which, until then, there was no trace either in external or 
revealed religion—that for every crime, being repented of 
and forsaken, there is forgiveness with Heaven; and if 
with Heaven, there ought to be with men. This, without 
at all entering into the doctrinal question of atonement, 
but simply taking the basis of Christian morality, as 
contrasted with the natural morality of the savage, or 
even of the ancient Jew, which, without equivalent retri- 
bution, pre-supposes no such thing as pardon.’ 

I consider this, the second of the two passages referred 
to, first, because it is the more important in its action on 
the moral convictions of the human race. Its refutation 
here rests not on deductions, manifest as they are from the 
whole tenor of the writings of Moses and the Prophets. 
I shall, I am sure, best fulfil the duty I have undertaken by 
bespeaking the patience of your readers in verifying here 
the references I append below,* to one passage of each of 
certain of the inspired writers from Moses to Malachi. 
My difficulty in their selection has been, not to find, but 
to withhold ; so numerous are the texts which shew that 
so far from the doctrine of the forgiveness of sin following 
on repentance, being ‘unknown to the ancient Jew,’ he 
was distinctly taught that by penitence, and penitence 
alone, could he secure the pardon of his God. 

The other passage, whose fallacy but a superficial 
acquaintance with biblical history suffices to demonstrate, 
sets forth that: ‘ Nature herself has apparently decided 
for women, physically as well as mentally, that their 
natural destiny should be not of the world. In the earlier 
ages of Judaism and Islamism, nobody ever seems to 
have ventured a doubt of this. Christianity alone raised 
the woman to her rightful place as man’s one help-meet 
for him, bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, his equal in all 
points of vital moment.’ 

It seems to be almost an insult to the memory of your 
readers, who, from week to week, attend the services of 
their parish church, to remind them that the words 
quoted by our author as indicative of the true vocation of 
woman, and accompanied by the declaration that it was 
assigned to her by Christianity alone, are the very 
words in which her Creator’s aim in her creation is 
described by Moses, in the earliest of all written revela- 
tions; or to advert to the part women played in the great 
drama of life, during the existence of both the republican 
and monarchical forms of government that prevailed in 
Judea. For, that the Hebrew women did appear as actors 
in many scenes of their race’s history, is abundantly 
shewn by their public participation in all the most import- 
ant national events; as also in that most sacred of all 
functions—prophecy. I once more cite,+ on this head, 
the verses of Scripture. They tell of the ‘Women of 
Israel, who, by their words and deeds, aided the great 
cause of ‘ national and religious regeneration.’ 

The columns of a popular journal are not the fitting 
arena for polemical controversy or personal criticism, or 
it would be easy to prove, that while holding forth the 
urn, which our writer affirms is alone filled with the pure 
waters of life, the attempt to shew that the very source 
whence those waters first flowed, is turgid and i impure, is 
as inconsistent as it is mistaken and futile —I remain, 
Gentlemen, with much esteem, yours, 

Anna Maria Gotpsmip. 


Sr Joun’s Lopez, Reoent’s Panx, Loxpon. 


*Lev., xxiii. 27-32; xxvi. 40-42; Deut, iv. 30, 31; 1 Kings, 
bg 38, 39; 2 Chron., vi. 27; Nehemiah, i. 9; Paalms, ii. 17; clit 

; Isaiah, iii. 15; Jeremiah, iii. 12; Ezekiel, xviii. 21, 22, 23, 27; 
Sit ii. 12, 13; Micah, vii. 18; Malachi, iti, 7. 

Exodus, x. 20, Deut. "xxx. 10, 11, 12; iv. 43 v.; 
xiii.; 1 Samuel, i. 1, 2; 2 Kings, xi. 2; xxii. Yi 2 Chron., 
xxi 22; the Book i Esther; Proverbs, 1; Jeremiah, 

v. 20. 


OH! LOVE WHILE LOVE IS LEFT TO THEE. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


Oh! love while love is left to thee; 

Oh! love while love is yet thine own; 
The hour will come when bitterly 

Thou ‘It mourn by silent graves—alone! 


And let thy breast with kindness glow, 
And gentle thoughts within thee move, 
While yet a heart, through weal and wo, 
Beats to thine own, in faithful love. 


And guard thy lips, and keep them still ; 
Too soon escapes an angry word: 

*Ah, Heaven! I did not mean it ill!? 
But yet, he sorrowed as he heard. 


Oh! love while love is left to thee ; 

Oh! love while love is yet thine own; 
The hour will come when bitterly 

Thou ‘It mourn by silent graves—alone. 


Unheard, unheeded then, alas! 

Kneeling, thou ’it hide thy streaming eyes 
Amid the long damp churchyard grass, 
Where, cold and low, thy loved one lies, 


And murmur: ‘Oh! look down on me 
Mourning my causeless anger still ; 
Forgive my hasty word to thee— 

Ah, Heaven! I did not mean it ill” 


He hears not now thy voice to bless, 

In vain thine arms are flung to heaven ! 
And stilled the loved lip’s fond caress, 
It answers not: ‘I have forgiven!’ 


He did forgive—long, long ago! 
But many a burning tear he shed 
O’er thine unkindness—softly now! 
He slumbers with the silent dead. 


Oh! love while love is left to thee; 

Oh! love while love is yet thine own; 

The hour will come when bitterly 

Thou lt mourn by silent graves—alone ! 
M 


PURE AIR, 


It is not only necessary that men may have sufficient 
air to breathe, but it is necessary to provide air for the 
apartment itself in which they live, as well as for the men 
who inhabit it. The influence of impure air is not only 
exercised upon the men through their breathing organs, 
but the surface of their bodies, their clothes, their seats, 
their tables, beds and bed-clothes, the walls of the apart- 
ments; in short, the free surfaces of everything in contact 
with the air of the place become more or less impure, a 
harbour of fouiltes, a means of impregnating every cubic 
foot of air with poison, unless the whole apartment has 
its atmospheric contents continuously changed, so that 
everything animate and inanimate is freshened by a 
constant supply of pure air.—Medical Times, May 1, 
1858. 

‘FRENCH CRITICISM ON SHAKSPEARE.’ 


In the article with this title in No. 222, the translator 
of the Shakspearian sonncts alluded to is said to be Victor 
Hugo. To this announcement should have been added 
fils: the translator is the son of Victor Hugo. 
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